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NEWS FROM THE COMMISSION 








Sun Memoriam 


Again we sorrowfully morn the loss of one of our brother workers, Walter M. Middleton of Media, District Game Protector 
of Delaware County, who met an untimely death in an automobile accident near Selinsgrove on Sunday December 1, Pro- 


tector Middleton in company with Protector Philip H. Melching of Lebanon and Deputy Carl A. Lorup of Glen Olden, was en- 


route to assist brother officers in the deer territory of northern Pennsylvania when the catastrophe occurred. Funeral services 
were held Thursday afternoon, December 5. 


Mr. Middleton entered the service of the Game Commission on October 16, 1930 as District Game Protector for Delaware 


County and in that capacity won for himself a splendid reputation. 
of the Field and Office staffs. The deepest sympathy is extended his wife and family. 





HARRY VANCLEVE 


SPOTLIGHTERS 

Three Lackawanna County hunters were 
among the first to have penalties imposed 
on them under the new Act of Assembly. 
No. 297, effective September 1, 1935, spot- 
lighting deer with artificial light. The three 
men were each find $100. One man killed 
the deer; the second was charged with 
transporting it, while the third used the 
spotlight. 





LOST! 

Beagle hound, 6 years old, colored 
white, black and tan, Answered to 
the name of “Ted.” The dog was 
lost November 16, 1935 about two 
miles northwest of Zions Church, 
York County; License No. 124, 
Dauphin County, 1935. Was seen 
with two men in car Saturday 
November 16, near Dillsburg after 
being lost. If found please notify 
the owner J. P. Middour, 3105 Hill- 
side Street, Harrisburg, Pa., or the 
Editor. 











GEESE PLENTIFUL 
Many flocks of geese were reported along 
the Susquehanna waterway this fall, and 
certain species of ducks also were in 
abundance. 


HARRY VANCLEVE AND “BERT” 
WRIGHT RETIRE 


It is with deep regret that we announce 
the retirement of Harry VanCleve, Chief 
Bounty Clerk and W. L. Wright, Division 
Game Supervisor, Division G. Both men 
served untiringly and loyally in behalf of 
the conservation of the wildlife resources 
of this Commonwealth, and were highly 
esteemed and respected by the Board and 
their fellow workers. 

Mr. VanCleve was born in McConnells- 
burg, Pa., September 7, 1870 and lived on 
a farm in Fulton County until March 1887 
when he went to north-central Pennsyl- 
vania and secured employment driving 
mules on a canal and unloading coal from 
canal boats at Jersey Shore. Later he 
worked for various lumber companies in 
Tioga, Potter and Lycoming counties and 
drove logs on Big and Little Pine Creek 
and the Susquehanna River for eight years. 

In 1901 he went to Austin and secured 
employment with the Goodyear Lumber 
Company and was engaged in this line of 
work in various capacities until 1911 when 
the last tree was cut and the tram roads 
all removed. He travelled in Canada, 
western United States, and old Mexico but 
always came back to the hemlock and pine. 

He went to work as a Forest Ranger 
at Cross Fork, Potter County on March 1, 
1912 and on August 1, 1916 was trans- 
ferred to the Game Commission as Refuge 
Keeper, was promoted to Game Protec- 
tor of Potter County and later to Trapping 
Instructor. 

He met with a serious accident on Sep- 
tember 6, 1928 at Ebensburg while in per- 
formance of duty and subsequently was as- 
signed to the Harrisburg office as Assistant 
Chief of the Bureau of Predatory Animals. 
Upon the discontinuance of that bureau 
recently he was made Chief Bounty Clerk. 


About thirteen years ago while travel- 
ing west on a Pittsburgh passenger train 
Game Protector Henry J. Sines was ex- 
plaining to his good friend, J. R. Madden, 
his difficulty in obtaining a Game Protec- 
tor for Westmoreland County. They were 
hard to get in those days. Madden sug- 
gested Mr. W. L. Wright and it was not 
long until J. M. Phillips, then president of 
the Board, sent for Mr. Wright. He was 
not sure at the time that he wanted such 
a position, as he already had a position as 
tax collector in Westmoreland County, but 
after a week’s time he came with the Com- 
mission. On the retirement of Mr. Sines 
in 1931 Mr. Wright succeeded him and has 
served as Division Supervisor since that 
time. His fellow officers on Thursday eve- 
ning, December 19th, held a_ testimonial 
banquet for him at the Mountain View 
Hotel near Greensburg. Among those 
present were: Hon. Ross L. Leffler, Mem- 


He was highly respected and well liked by all members 








W. L. WRIGHT 


ber of the Board, Game Commission; Mr. 
W. C. Shaffer, Acting Executive Secretary; 
John B. Ross, Chief of the Bureau of Pro- 
tection; and Mr. Kenneth Reed, Member 
of the Board of Fish Commission and many 
others. Mr. Ross presented a resolution 
on behalf of himself and his Division to 
Mr. Wright commending him for his un- 
tiring services. A similar resolution was 
presented by Mr. Shaffer on behalf of the 
Board. Mr. Wright’s fellow officers pre- 
sented him with a beautiful electric coffee 
service. 


Mr. Wright is the outstanding employe 
of the Game Commission in his interest in 
lecture service to schools and organiza- 
tions on our song and insectivorous birds. 
He also carried out one of thé most com- 
prehensive feeding campaigns in the his- 
tory of the Commission. 


COOPERATION WITH MUSEUM 


The Game Commission is cooperating with 
the Pennsylvania State Museum in an ef- 
fort to furnish specimens to complete new 
groups on the deer and bear. Already three 
illegally killed bears have been contributed, 
one weighing 275 pounds and the other two 
weighing about 40 pounds each. A large 
buck, a spike buck, and a doe are still 
needed to finish out the deer group. 
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SUMMARY SHEET OF BOUNTY CLAIMS 
ON NOXIOUS ANIMALS DURING 
THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1935 


eis, Wild Gray Gos- Wea- 














Counties Cats Foxes hawks sels Amount 
CO >See 0 8 0 24 $56.00 
Allegheny ..... 0 6 3 13 52.00 
Armstrong ‘aan 0 6 2 49 83.00 
Gee teaas 0 2 0 16 24.00 
conc nes 0 3 4 52 84.00 
Se 1 4 8 100 171.00 
Meee. issachenws 0 9 4 62 118.00 
Bradford ...... 0 29 7 167 318.00 
SN tb Saracens 0 12 5 68 141.00 
Butler ana ate aves 0 6 0 57 81.00 
Cambria ....... 0 12 23 195 358.00 
Cameron ....... 0 70 3 4 299.00 
SO Saidwcese 0 2 15 23 106.00 
Centre . Se 0 76 10 7 431.00 
Er rre 0 $ 3 78 109.00 
ree 0 1 | 60 69.00 
Clearfield ...... 0 72 10 157 495.00 
[ee Guests ss 2 144 6 45 681.00 
Columbia. ...... 0 5 11 45 120.00 
Crawford ...... 0 2 1 125 138.00 
Cumberland... 0 11 7 235 104.00 
Dauphin ....... 0 17 7 70 173.00 
Delaware ...... 0 3 0 5 17.00 
_ GES 0 9 7 16 87.00 
_ ae 0 0 5 28 .00 
Payette ..cccx. 4 14 4 61 197.00 
PS . a cvewewnes 0 0 2 4 14.00 
Franklin ...... 0 2 3 19 42.00 
Sea 0 1 1 8 17.00 
Co ae 0 4 1 6 27.00 
Huntingdon as 0 3 14 59 181.00 
eee 1 22 2 150 263.00 
Jefferson ...... 0 2 4 65 93.00 
3. ae 0 6 3 9 48.00 
Lackawanna ... 1 25 12 40 215.00 

Miss Mildred Bricker, left, and Miss Esther Gill, right, with large catch of ee eer ; = 7 ge 
grey foxes sent in for bounty Lebanon ....... 0 0 3 37 52.00 
ee rere 0 0 4 45 65.00 
LMBOPRO . cccsecs 0 26 32 184 448.00 
Lycoming ..... 0 90 14 38 468.00 
eee 0 1 11 28 87.00 
NE 5 4's S's 0 1 0 16 20.00 
eee 0 11 5 37 106.00 
c.cssans 0 3 11 15 82.00 
Montgomery ... 0 17 6 64 162.00 
Montour ....... 0 q 2 9 35.00 
Northampton... 0 1 3 2 40.00 
Northumberland 0 6 5 35 84.00 
5 OO Ee 0 3 9 32 89.00 
Philadelphia ... 0 3 1 17 34.00 
ee eee 0 14 10 12 118.00 
OO” ae 0 19 8 13 129.00 
Sehuylkill ..... 0 4 17 109 210.00 
DOME <saskewns 0 4 1 19 40.00 
Somerset ...... 0 3 1 354 371.00 
SelIvan ...065. 0 3 11 23 90.00 
Susquehanna .. 0 33 6 68 230.00 
Se: suséeies ‘ 0 23 9 36 173.00 
DOE ss Aw acnis 0 43 9 10 222.00 
Venango caches 0 2 1 19 82.00 
Warren ... wi 0 1 10 48 102.00 
Washington 0 0 1 8 13.00 
Wayne , 0 82 16 31 239.00 
Westmoreland . 0 7 4 274 322.00 
Wyoming . ‘ 0 5 5 58 103.00 
York ‘ Dew as 0 19 2 68 154.00 
Total .... 9 994 410 3825 $9,986.00 


Total number of claims for month—2572. 


EXCELLENT TRAPPING SEASON 


The trapping season this year promises 
to be one of the best for quite some time. 
The market is up and the demand for furs 
apparently is very great. 





OT 


Mr. Charles Baum, Special Investigator, and Mr. Harry VanCleve, Chief GOSHAWKS PLENTIFUL 
Bounty Clerk, with some of the goshawks sent in for bounty. Although they : : 
kill game, these winged predators do not merit the wholesale slaughter During the month of November 410 gos- 
they are being subjected to. This matter will be studied seriously by the Game hawks were received at the offices of the 
Commission during the next few months. Game Commission, just 44 less than have 
been received since the bounty law went 
into effect in 1929. The goshawk bounty 
season extends from November Ist until 
May ist and in 1929 only 76 birds were 

GAME STOCKING PROGRAM probated; in 1930, 28; 1931, 46; 1932, 64; 
1933, 68; and 1934, 172. 

Over 77,000 cottontail rabbits will soon have been stocked in depleted areas of Apparently there is an influx judging 
the Commonwealth. Shipments began the first of the year and Game Protectors will be from the great number which have been 
on the job releasing this popular small game until the middle of February. It is the received so far this season. In all probabil- 
largest consignment of rabbits ever purchased by the Game Commission in any one single ity this influx may be attributed to a 
season. Most of the animals are being shipped from Missouri. They will be released’ scarcity of food in the north country as 
only on lands open to public hunting. and only where, in the judgment of the Game Pro- was the case during the years 1926 and 
tector, restocking is needed most. 1927. 











LOST! 

A male Beagle hound, age 4 years, 
color white and black, tan head 
markings, License No. 946, Schuyl- 
kill County, 1935; Name plate on 
collar. Dog answers to the name of 
“Pal.” The dog was lost in Quakake 
Valley, November 6, 1935. Any in- 
formation regarding this dog should 
be sent to the Eidtor or the owner, 
Mr. B. W. Fignar, 203 Greenwood 
Street, Coaldale, Pa. 











AMOUNT AND NUMBER OF 
BOUNTY CLAIMS FROM JAN- 
UARY 26, 1933 TO NOVEM- 

BER 26, 1935 (INCL.) 


Check No. 1 of the first series of 100,000 
checks issued in payment of bounty claims, 
was issued January 26, 1933. The final 
check, No. 100,000 of this series, was issued 
November 26, 1935. 

The 100,000 checks issued for this period 
represents $853,838.00 bounty paid during 
the period from January 26, 1933 to and in- 
eluding November 26, 1935. 

Check No. 100,000 was issued to Mr. David 
Godissart, West Decatur, Pa., in the amount 
of $5.00 for his claim for the killing of one 
Goshawk. 


PENALTIES 


On November 12, 1935, $1,739.00 in fines 
for violations of the Game Code were re- 
ceived at the Commission’s offices. 

This is the largest amount in fines re- 
ceived in a single day, in several years. 
Penalties this year are higher than average. 


LEAST WEASELS 


Proof of the fact that weasels probably 
breed all year round is evidenced by the 
fact that eight young of the Least Weasel 
were killed and submitted for bounty by 
Glen Stevens of R. D. 4, Conneaut Town- 
ship, Crawford County. 


IT CAN’T BE DONE 


Many residents of other states who, in 
past years, have tried to hunt in Pennsyl- 
vyania on a resident hunter’s license were 
apprehended during the past hunting season 
and over $1,000 in fines collected. Most 
of these individuals were from Indiana and 
Ohio, although some came from New York, 
New Jersey and other neighboring states. 

This is one phase of law enforcement 
which is being tightened up on considerably 
and officers of the Commission have been 
more than usually alert for these violators. 


FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


Traveling Game Protector 
M. Pinkerton and stand of Kaffir 
a farmer friend 
What are you doing to 


corn he and 
planted. 
plant game food? 
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FURTHER DEVELOPMENT OF 
STATE GAME LANDS 
PROPOSED 


The Board of Game Commissioners at a 
recent meeting decided that greater efforts 
should be exerted and more money expended 
to further develop and improve the sports- 
men’s half million acres of State Game 
Lands. To provide funds for this purpose 
will necessitate a proportional but not seri- 
cus curtailment of funds for the acquisition 
of lands. It is the concensus of opinion, 
however, that sportsmen of the State are 
heartily in sympathy with this move, which 
is based on a desire to improve game lands 
so that they will become the best possible 
habitat for a maximum crop of suitable 
varieties of game. 

For fifteen years the Game Commission 
has conducted an extensive Land Purchase 
Program, yearly allocating a rather large 
sum of money for acquisition purposes. The 
program got under way in 1920. Concerted 
efforts were made to secure, by purchasing 
low priced mountainous land, as large an 
area of good game territory as possible with 
funds available. Between the years 1920 
and 1927 a total of 92,641 acres were ac- 
quired. Then the resident hunting license 
was increased from $1.25 to $2, the increase 
of seventy-five cents being earmarked by 
law to be used only for the acquisition of 
lands and the establishment and mainte- 
nance of game refuges, including of course, 
the maintenance of all lands purchased. 

The Board continued its efforts to acquire 
as large an acreage as possible with in- 
creased funds made available. Since the 
cheaper variety of lands usually support a 
larger crop of game, the Board continued 
the policy of accepting that type. 

As the land purchase program developed 
it became apparent that at least a fair 
proportion of money available should be 
used to acquire old farms as they better 
support small game species not adaptable 
to woodland and brush areas. The Board 
then resolved to acquire some of these old 


O. 
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farms. Although some very good farm land 
acreages have been acquired in various sec- 
tions of the State, difficulties arose which 
prevented obtaining as many of them as 
desired. The principal difficulty encoun- 
tered was in securing areas sufficiently large 
to make them of any practical value to 
any great number of hunters. Farms of 
about 100 acres were available but it is 
seldom possible to secure 500 acres or more 
in a contiguous area at reasonable prices. 

To the present time a total of 481,067 
acres of game lands have been paid for 
and approximately 54,000 acres are under 
contract of purchase. In other words, for 
all practical purposes it can be considered 
that State Game Lands now aggregate more 
than a half million acres. What additional 
acreages may be purchased in future years, 
is, of course, problematical. But even 
though a larger proportion of funds were 
not to be allotted for special improvement 
purposes, the land purchase program must 
of necessity be reduced from year to year 
since the larger the acreage acquired, the 
greater is the expense for ordinary mainte- 
nance. 

Plans for further developing and improv- 
ing game lands are now being formulated. 
It is expected that additional roads will be 
constructed over certain of the larger blocks 
of land in order to better protect them from 
forest fires. However, only roads of stra- 
tegic importance for this purpose are con- 
templated. Where cleared areas, as old 
farms, are available or can be developed 
at not too great an expense they will be pre- 
pared for cultivation and planted with 
grains, grasses, etc., to provide food espe- 
cially suitable for small game species. In 
woodland areas, it is contemplated that a 
certain amount of improvement cutting will 
be conducted to permit sunlight to reach 
the forest floor. ‘This will result in the 


production of sprout growth which will fur- 
nish browse for deer, and also stimulate the 
production of berry bearing shrubs which 
will furnish food for all woodland game 
species. 





| 
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° Concerning Tularemia ° 


URING the past few years a number 

of cases of human tularemia have 
been recorded within the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. The occurrence of these 
cases, together with widespread publicity in 
newspapers and various periodicals, has 
aroused a general state of fear of the dis- 
ease among a great number of hunters, 
particularly those who prefer to shoot rab- 
bits rather than other of the various game 
species. 

Although tularemia is a very serious dis- 
ease and every effort should be made to 
prevent and control it, there does not appear 
to be true ground for the exceptional and 
general state of fear of the affliction which 
has recently arisen. Also, it is felt that a 
few words relative to the disease will give 
the general public a better understanding of 
conditions as they actually exist and thus 
will help curb what is fast becoming a gen- 
eralized state of uneasiness regarding all 
contacts with the ever-popular cottontail 
rabbit. 

Tularemia was not discovered until 1911 
when Dr. George W. McCoy of the United 
States Public Health Service noted the dis- 
ease in a California ground squirrel. _Its 
name is derived from the fact that it was 
first noted in Tulare County, California. 

Tularemia is a bacterial infection of the 
blood stream caused by the presence of num- 
bers of the causative organism, Bacterium 
tularense. It is primarily a fatal disease 
common to certain birds and mammals, par- 
ticularly rodents. Secondarily it is a disease 
of man which is transmitted from the lower 
forms of life by various blood-sucking in- 
sects and by actual contact with the internal 
organs or the body fluids of infected ani- 
mals. Occurring in rabbits (cottontails, 
snowshoes and jacks), chipmunks, ground- 
hogs, gophers, ground squirrels, grouse and 
possibly pheasants, the disease is spread 
from animal to animal and occasionally 
from animal to man by the bites of ticks, 
lice, fleas, deer flies and horse flies. Man 
most commonly, however, contracts tula- 
remia by handling infected specimens of the 
various species subject to the disease. 

In humans, the first symptoms of the af- 
fliction usually appear about three days 
after the infection has been “picked up.” 
They are: headache, chills, vomiting, gen- 
eral aches, severe pain and fever. Any one, 
all, or any combination of the symptoms 
may occur to a greater or lesser degree. 
Also, it has been found that at the site of 
infection, usually a cut or scratch on the 
hands, there commonly occurs a sore which 
develops into an inflamed and painful ulcer. 
Frequently the lymph glands, particularly 
those at the elbow and under the arm, be- 
come greatly enlarged, tender and quite sore. 


The period of acute illness lasts usually 
for about three weeks, but the convalescing 
period drags out over several months and 
full strength is usually not recovered in a 
time shorter than four to six months. Al- 
though tularemia is in rabbits and other of 





By RICHARD GERSTELL 


HIS FIRST RABBIT 


Our youth of tomorrow may 
never know the thrill of the hunt 


if landowners continue to _ post 
their property. 
the lower forms probably almost without 


exception fatal, the fatality in human beings 
runs only about 10% of the total number of 
persons infected. 

To date there has been no vaccine or 
serum developed which has proven to be a 
preventative or cure for tularemia. It ap- 
pears, however, that having once suffered 
from the disease, both humans and animals 
become immune to .re-infection. 

The chief means of treatment for the 
disease lie in actions designed to conserve 
in every possible way the strength of the 
patient. Where there is exceptional swell 
ing of the lymph glands, surgery is some 
times resorted to. 

Prevention of the disease lies almost 
wholly in keeping the bare hands away 
from the exposed flesh and fluids of the rab- 
bit, particularly if there are any wounds 
whatsoever on the hands. All persons dress- 
ing rabbits and preparing them for the table 
would do well to wear rubber gloves. After 


cooking, it is impossible to contract tula- 
remia from the meat of infected animals. 

There is constant demand to know how to 
discover the presence of tularemia in ani- 
mals, particularly rabbits. Tularemia does 
produce “spots” on the liver, but the liver of 
the great majority of rabbits is for one or 
more reasons “spotted” and the same is no 
definite indication that the animal is suf- 
fering from tularemia. Practically the only 
definite means of determining whether or 
not an animal or human suffers from tula- 
remia is by taking a sample of the blood 
and making agglutination tests. The same 
is a rather complicated laboratory procedure 
which can be carried out only by trained 
technicians. 

As to the prevalence of tularemia in Penn- 
sylvania, it is probable that the extent of 
the infection among the rabbits, squirrels 
and other species is quite limited. The 
Game Commission records show up to June 
1, 1935 a total of 44 cases of human tula- 
remia, recorded within the Commonwealth. 
Of the total, 23 cases are definitely known 
to have been contracted through the han- 
dling of dead rabbits shipped into Pennsyl- 
vania from western states for market pur- 
poses, while 19 cases have been contracted 
through the handling of rabbits shot in the 
wild within the borders of the Common- 
wealth. By far the greatest majority of 
the cases contracted from native rabbits 
have occurred in the southern counties, but 
a few cases have occurred in the northern 
part of the State. 

The Commission records undoubtedly do 
not contain every tularemia case which has 
occurred within the Commonwealth, but the 
paucity of cases on record indicates that 
only few of our native rabbits can be in- 
fected with tularemia, because the gunners 
of the Commonwealth each year kill and 
handle between two and three-and-one-half 
million rabbits and with such general han- 
dling we should in eight years expect to have 
far more than twenty-five cases of tularemia 
if the rabbit population of the State were 
generally infected. 

To date, tularemia has, so far as is known, 
caused the death of four persons in Penn- 
Sylvania. In three cases the infection was 
contracted from dead rabbits shipped into 
the State for market purposes, while one 
death was the result of infection from a 
native rabbit. 


As already stated, tularemia is a serious 
disease which should be combated in every 
possible way, but the information given 
herewith should, by giving a true picture 
of the disease and its prevalence within the 
Commonwealth, help curb the ever-increas- 
ing and in many ways unwarranted fear 
recently aroused and help in checking the 
spread of the disease among human beings. 


Tracts Recently Conveyed 


INCE the March 1935 issue of the 

GAME News the Game Commission has 
taken title in the name of the Common- 
wealth for twenty-two tracts of land total- 
ling 20,486.4 acres. With these additional 
acquisitions the aggregate area of State 
Game Lands reached 482,979.77 acres. The 
tracts conveyed since March are listed op- 
posite: 

Purchase Recently Approved 

At a meeting of the Board of Game Com- 
missioners held October 30, 1935, the pur- 
chase of sixteen tracts of good game terri- 
tory was approved. The tracts aggregate 
9,949.8 acres. Purchase contracts have 
been entered into for fifteen of the tracts 
and it is expected that a contract for the 
other tract will be entered into very shortly. 

Titles for the respective tracts will be 
examined to determine whether they are in 
satisfactory condition for conveyance to the 
Commonwealth. The boundary lines will 
also be surveyed to determine their location 
on the ground and the exact acreage of 
each tract. No tract will be paid for until 
these necessary preliminaries are properly 
taken care of. 

The tracts approved for purchase are: 
Carbon and Monroe Counties: 

1,500 acres of woodland offered by 
Charles Wernett in Kidder Township, 
about a mile northeast of Albrightsville. 

840.7 acres of woodland in Penn Forest 
Township and 
Monroe County, 
1,500 acres, 


Tunkhannock Township, 
joining Mr. Wernett’s 


975 acres offered by the Trustees of the 
Harry C. Trexler Estate, on Stone Creek 
in Penn Forest Township. 

2,200 acres of woodland in Kidder 
Township, about a mile east of White 
Haven, offered by George W. Keck, Agent 
for the Keck, Childs Company. 

Westmoreland County: Ligonier Township 

400 acres of: woodland offered by Mrs. 
Annie B. Walker as well as the Latrobe 
Trust Company. Title is claimed by both 
and the Game Commission’s title examin- 
ers will attempt to 
satisfactory. 


determine which is 


S800 acres of woodland offered by Mrs. 
Jessie R. Boyd. 

These tracts, on the west face of Laurel 
Mountain, join 1,873 acres previously ap- 
proved for purchase from John E. Beck. 

Venango County: Mineral Township 

860 acres offered by 
Knauss 
Esquire. 


June 
Hunsicker, 


Miss Fern 


through Charles O. 


50 acres offered by the Franklin Trust 


Company, Guardian for the Estate of Mrs. 
Oril L. Hunter. 

Both tracts connect with and will be- 
come a part of State Game Lands No. 39, 
situate a few miles west and southwest 
of Franklin. 

Bucks County: Nockamixon Township 
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County Township ‘Grantor wae eset Acreage 
Armstrong sradys Bend Edward R. Dewey et al. Trustees of Edward 
Sugar Creek Wiking Deer. Bete iiccsesacxeccwensenan 1,303.0 
This tract near Bradys Bend has been designated State Game Lands 
No. 105. 
Schuylkill Washington 
Wayne Jobn W..- BOO 2... << ncomae enna eebeane 1,625.6 
Berks Pinegrove 
Bethel 
This tract on the Blue Mountain southeast of Pine Grove is now 
part of State Game Lands No. 80. 
— i Thoms Ch. FR. Gk vies dos ou cs cee ted wae 976.6 
Juniata Fermanagh J. A. Banks and Thomas J. Sulouff .......... 837.0 
“4 TF Be ok ce Se ee ca oe sk ee eae 1,234.2 
Mifflin Derry Wet J. Wee ess. cess esta oc Ss See oe 566.0 
These tracts totalling 3,613.8 acres have been designated State Game 
Lands No. 107. They are situated on Shade Mountain east of the 
Juniata River. 
Cambria Chest Clearfield Trust Co. Donald S. Hopkins, et al. 1,673.9 
This tract northeast of Patton has been designated State Game 
Lands No. 108. 
Erie Waterford Peake Loved - . ccscvcks tenes vei eee taeda 72.4 
a SG I BRO io. 00 San wasn So eee ie Via een 78.9 
Greene Wisie- ©. DOME: ..c.0c cence ck dees Sandeg see ian 464.4 
The tracts totalling 615.7 acres are now known as State Game 
Lands No. 109. 
Warren Deerfield Goons: T Be ee < no cerca sa cape sen vngevaup 10.0 
= Effie Keefer, Administratrix, et al ........... 2,434.8 
These tracts have become part of State Game Lands No. 86 now 
totalling 11,346.7 acres. 
Venango Oakland Phoneey Te Wise Go eck as sca oo en we oe 404.5 
Jackson and Wilbert F. Young 
Oakland Wreank 3. We oe ire nehds ic vss og awoken 100.6 
Plum Ee ES SR on a ew bn ee et eee are 119.1 
aga Hammermill Paper Company ............... 265.2 
These tracts totalling 889.4 acres have become part of State Game 
Lands No. 96. 
Schuylkill Wayne Fiattio. “ET: QI: cia Spe Sea an ganas was wn 5,039.9 
So. Manheim Devisee of Wm. S. Franklin Est. 
Berks Tilden 
Upper Bern 
Upper Tulpehocken 
This tract on the Blue Mountain west of the Schuylkill River has 
been designated State Game Lands No. 110. 
Wyoming Forkston Tunkhannock Rod and Gun Club ............ 76.6 
This tract has become part of State Game Lands No. 57 and was 
purchased in order to have a good site on which to construct a 
home for the refuge keeper. 
Somerset Lower Turkeyiget FLAG Te. DAVIS .0 ects dew ivedscns saGyeeacea 1,290.9 
This tract near Confluence has been designated State Game Lands 
No. 111. Several thousand additional adjoining acres are now under 
contract for purchase. 
Lackawanna Spring Brook County ‘CommisGlomere: so. c.. 6s ccaccacaevtae sa 351.8 
This tract has become part of State Game Lands No. 91 now total- 
ling 7,720.9 acres. The lands are situate about 12 miles east of 
Wilkes-Barre. 
Huntingdon Henderson O. Russell Shilling; James O. Rhoads; Christian 
Miller POW as digiks ave o, 2a re eae an een 1,027.0 
This tract has been designated State Game Lands No. 112. 
Mifflin Oliver Bis Der Riis v0 vin saw anes bomen deck ae 534.2 
Granville 


128 acres of woodland offered by C. H. 
Bean, situated near Revere and about one 


(Continued on Page 20) 


This tract will hereafter be known as State Game Lands No. 113. 
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Bushwhacking the Bushytails 





By N. R. CASILLO 


Scanning the Tall Timber for Bushytails 


HE region drained by Big Salmon Creek 

in Forest County possesses types of en- 
vironment suitable for a wide variety of 
wild life. ‘There are the tundra zonations 
in which the snowshoe rabbit or varying 
hare makes his home; the uplands over 
which the peerless ruffed grouse holds sway. 
The deer are partial to the vast areas of 
second growth hardwoods and coniferous 
swamps; while the gray, and black squirrels 
still haunt the occasional isolated stands of 
virgin mixed timber that the lumbermen 


overlooked. And during the small game sea- 
son, it is safe to state that the latter fur- 
nish more sport to a greater number of 
sportsmen than all of the others combined. 

In my opinion, there is nothing better to 
top off a strenuous day with the grouse or 
other game than an evening spent with the 
bushytails of the hightops. It is a restful 
sport with just enough action to give it zest. 
Then too, there is the added interest of see- 
ing many wild creatures while one is wait 
ing for his game. 


Two miles west of the Alcock Bridge over 
Big Salmon there is a wood that would fill 
the heart of a squirrel hunter with joy. 
Hoary, moss and lichen covered beech vie 
with venerable hemlocks and gnarled oaks; 
as the hazy sun filters down through the 
interlacing branches far above the ancient 
layers of leaf mold. 

Many chipmunks and pine squirrels may 
be seen going about the serious business of 
filling the winter larder before the onset of 
icy weather. Once in a while a bad tempered 
porcupine will go clashing by gnashing his 
stained teeth and muttering to himself. Fre- 
quently a deer or a grouse will amble by 
unconcernedly, intent on the bountiful crop 
of beechnuts covering the ground. You see 
all these and more while your eyes are oc- 
cupied primarily in scanning the treetops 
for the game that will sooner or later dis- 
close itself. 

It is the customary rule to enter a squirrel 
wood as quietly as possible, so that George, 
Harry and I trod the thick carpet of leaves 
as softly as we could, long before we arrived 
in squirre] territory. As a result of our 
stealth we surprised many deer on all sides 
of us. Indeed, upon topping a hill we came 
on to a big buck, and doe so suddenly as to 
surprise all hands concerned. The animals, 
unable to wind us, started off at high speed 
right in our direction. Then when not more 
than a couple score feet away they scented 
us and lurched off to the left without slow- 
ing down. They had come close enough for 
me to see the buck’s eyes rolling backward 
in their sockets at the instant that he 
winded us. As they bobbed off with white 
flags showing we all gave huge sighs of re- 
lief; coming so spontaneously and sounding 
so incongruous as to evoke a bit of sheepish 
laughter. 

At the woods we separated. George and 
Harry going on while I stationed myself on 
the prostrate bole of a huge windfallen hem- 
lock. In a few moments the faint rustling 
of leaves died in the distance as my com- 
panions disappeared among the trees, and I 
became surrounded by a silence that you 
could almost hear. 

In a short time, the birds and animals 
that had taken flight at our approach, began 
to go about the business of living as if they 
had never been interrupted. A friendly flock 
of chickadees came winging toward me and 
alighted on a nearby black birch, twittering 
happily. There, in all manner of positions 
they dined sumptuously on the contents of 
the dried catkins still remaining on the tree, 
before tumbling off for some other spot. The 
vast silence was broken now only by the 
monotonous chak, chak of a downy wood- 
pecker. 

From the corner of my right eye I espied 
the sudden movement of a hemlock spray 
far up on a nearby tree. Peering intently 
into the thick covert of needles availed me 
nothing, and just as I was about to give up 
I detected a quick motion at the junction 
of a large limb and the trunk. It was im- 


possible to immediately determine what it 
was, but by steadily gazing at the same spot 
the outlines of a black squirrel became 
vaguely discernible. A slight twitch of his 
tail and I was positive. 

Slowly raising my rifle to my shoulder I 
held for the upper part of the body and 
pressed the trigger. As the shot resounded 
through the cathedral stillness of the great 
wood, the squirrel gave a spasmodic leap 
and came down on a forked limb in which 
it became securely fastened. It meant 
climbing the tree to dislodge it, and climb I 
did; the fine, fat animal, a prime black, 
being well worth the effort. 

While making my descent I saw another 
squirrel stealthily creeping down an adjoin- 
ing hemlock. Then, as if he had been sud- 
denly warned that he had been detected, he 
literally fell the remaining distance and 
dashed off through the leaves. In my 
anxiety to get down I also fell a part of 
the way, but, unlike the squirrel, it was 
wholly unintentional on my part. 

In the meanwhile, said squirrel continued 
on, still in sight, making straight for a hem- 
lock located about a hundred feet down the 
slope. When I reached terra firma and had 
recovered sufficiently to aim a gun, the black 
had reached the first large limb on the tree 
and stopped to reconnoiter, or perhaps be- 
cause of curiosity at the sudden cessation 
of violent activity on my part. At any rate 
it was a fatal pause, for my gun reached 
out and nailed him, scoring a perfect neck 
shot. Pocketing squirrel number two I re- 
turned to my first stand and made myself 
comfortable. 

In a few minutes I was again a part of 
the landscape so far as the animals were 
concerned. This time an old opossum came 
trudging through the leaves, his button eyes 
fixed to the ground in that peculiar unseeing 
stare so characteristic of the animal. A few 
feet from me he paused, turned to glance 
over his shoulder, and snarled _ silently. 
Slightly increasing his pace, he continued on 
a few feet farther and then disappeared 
into a hole at the base of a beech. If a 
predatory animal was on his trail, I’ll never 
know, for whatever it was undoubtedly took 
alarm upon scenting me. My suspicions are 
that it was a grey fox. 

As I sat there pondering on the opossum’s 
possible pursuer, I was startled by a piece 
of beechnut shell falling into my lap; in a 
second it was followed by another, and then 
still another. Peering up into the tree at 
my back, I saw an exceptionally large pine 
squirrel perched on a limb thirty or more 
feet above me nonchalantly shelling the nut 
in question. It was an easy shot, so that 
the piney was soon reposing in my pocket 
along with the two blacks. The shot star- 
tled something high up in the branches of 
a beech, but I was unable to determine what 
it was. 

It is certainly strange how quickly an ani- 
mal usually forgets sounds or circumstances 
which at some previous time startled it. 
This is a most pronounced characteristic in 
members of the squirrel family, and is prob- 


Blackie comes down for a run 
around, but ends up in a stew. 
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ably due to a highly developed bump of 
curiosity. I mention this because not more 
than a few seconds after the passing of the 
piney, I saw a gray, and a black up in the 
same beech attempting to reach nuts that 
were hanging on the tips of branches no 
larger than a match in diameter. IT watched 
them for some little time or until it sud- 
denly dawned on me that they were game. 
Selecting the largest (the black), I drew a 
bead and let him have it. At the sound of 
the shot the gray bounced into the air, 
grasped the branches of an adjoining tree, 
dashed for the trunk and was gone. From 
a clump of withered bracken at the foot of 
the tree there issued a terrified squeal, and 
the gray tore back up into the tree that he 
had so recently quit. Close behind him was 
the grinning, sinister mask of a weasel. I 
fired several shots at the comparatively 
slow-moving but methodical weasel without 
the slightest effect. The pursued and pur- 
suer went on, the panic stricken squirrel 
gaining on the weasel at every jump, the 
former unwittingly postponing the fate that 
was inevitable. 

After retrieving the black I crossed a 
small gully and placed myself in such a 
position as to command a good view of a 
fine old hemlock whose top had been broken 
off by the wind. At the point where the 
tree had shattered, the branches formed a 
dense canopy and a likely retreat for the 
bushytails. For the better part of an hour 
I was tantalized by the continued move- 
ments of the dense covert without detecting 
what was the cause of the mysterious move- 
ments, 

During the long wait I was again amply 
entertained, for the opossum ventured forth 
from his den in the beech and encountered 
a surly old porcupine. After a display of 
magnificent dentition, that the porcupine 
haughtily ignored, the opossum shuffled on 
grumbling to himself. Then there were the 
chickadees, bluejays, and woodpeckers in 
addition to the chipmunks and pine squir- 
rels; all contributing their bit in brightening 
that interim. 

Without any implications I might add 
that all good woodsmen are keen observers 
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of all phases of Nature. It sharpens the 
senses and frequently stands one in good 
stead in helping find the game that he seeks. 
The presence of larger animals is often be- 
trayed by watching the behavior of those 
that are more readily observed. Many 
otherwise good woodsmen fail to pay any 
attention to this phase of woodcraft for fear 
that they may be called “Nature bugs” by 
some of their fellows. 

The excited chatter of a red squirrel ar- 
rested my attention, the little rascal, on the 
top of a stub, his thin body shaking with 
the frenzy that possessed him. In a little 
while I discovered the cause for his fury. 
Located in the crotch of a beech was a 
bunch of leaves, apparently the red squir- 
rel’s nest, and upon which was perched a 
full grown gray complacently munching some 
tidbit. The red made no attempt to drive 
the intruder away even tho’ I have heard it 
said that the former is more than a match 
for its big relative. Losing no time I bore 
down on the gray, and scored number four, 
exclusive of the red. 

It was now that hour of evening when 
Nature is at its most fascinating mood. The 
fading light of the setting sun had painted 
the treetops in evanescent hues. The faint 
twitterings of birds as they prepared to 
roost for the night, accentuated rather than 
disturbed the heavy silence. From the far 
distances came the plaintive whistle of a lo- 
comotive to violate the fastness of the an- 
cient wood. Just then a black jumped from 
the trunk of the topped hemlock and began 
searching for something in the leaves. His 
search ended when my rifle shattered the 
silences and betokened the passing of squir- 
rel number five. 

The soft breeze that had arisen wafted 
the fragrant odor of tobacco smoke to my 
nostrils and heralded the approach of my 
companions. Presently, they made their ap- 
pearance in the uncertain light of the forest 
aisles. Like myself they had each bagged 


five bushytails, and called it a fitting sequel 
to a great day. No hustle nor bustle; peace. 
rest 
ing, 
not. 


and contentment—that’s squirrel hunt- 
whether you bushwhack your limit or 
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Ruffed-Grouse Research 


The Abundance of These Birds in Minnesota Appears to Fluctuate in Ten- Year Cycles 
with Surprising Regularity 


By HARRIET PREMACK 


Above—Professor King, right, and his assistant attaching to the 
ving of a young ruffed grouse the little tag with a number to identify 
he bird whenever it is recaptured. 









“Closing the hunting season will not solve the problem of wild- 
life conservation,” says Ralph T. King, University of Minnesota 
zoologist, who, for the past six years, has devoted his time to an 
extended study of the habits of Minnesota’s ruffed grouse, or 
partridge. ; 

“Whether we shoot the birds or not, their numbers will fluctuate 
according to a definite cycle, which human interference does not 
disturb,” he declares in contradicting the popular belief. “An in- 
telligent attempt to give wild life a decent break, in the form of 
scientific management, is the only way to stop the rapid diminu- 
tion of our wild game resources. 

With this purpose in mind, to give wild life a decent break, Pro- 
fessor King has been at work. For fifty-nine consecutive months, 
he or his assistants have walked the forty-two miles of “strip” 
which cuts a 3,000-acre area near Cloquet, Minnesota, into quarter- 
mile squares, in order to study in minute detail the foods, distri- 
bution and nesting habits of the birds of the area. The work is 
still going on, but results that will greatly affect wild-game man- 
agement in the future, it is believed, are beginning to take shape. 

Besides studying the birds on this area he has made a study of 
old letters, diaries, old shooting journals, express company shipping 
records, sporting journals and the biennial reports of the Board 


of Game and Fish Commissioners of Minnesota. These have given 
Professor King a knowledge of hunting conditions in that state, 
with special reference to ruffed grouse, since 1814. The records up 
to 1871 are scattered; since then there is an annual record. 


Up and Down 

The significant fact disclosed is that the numbers of certain 
species of wild game fluctuate in ten-year cycles, rising slowly and 
dropping swiftly with surprising regularity. Neither weather, 
drouth nor hail have any correlation with this condition. Nor do 
hunting restrictions make an appreciable difference, as Professor 
King reads the records. His own studies support these disclosures. 

The data he has collected since 1930 coincide exactly with the 
ten-year cycle revealed in his studies of past conditions. In 1931 
there were 520 birds on the Cloquet project area. In 1932 there 
were 700. The following year, 1933, there were 990, and in 1934 
the number fell to 520. This change occurred despite the fact that 
there was no hunting on the area and that conditions changed very 
little from one year to the next. 

Two other facts of importance have been established by the 
study so far: First, ruffed grouse have a definite cruising radius 
of one-half mile. They will not, even if they starve to death, go 
any farther for food or for any other reason. They live and die 
within the same half-mile area. For this reason, their entire food 
and cover requirements, which are as definite and as complicated 
as those of human beings, must be found in this area 

Second, “carrying capacity of land’—a new phrase in wild-life 
terminology—has real significance. It refers concretely to the 
number of wild animals a given piece of land can support. For 
example, Herbert L. Stoddard, Georgia quail expert, recently 
demonstrated clearly that the carrying capacity of land for quail 
is one bird per acre. The owner of an island in the Mississippi 
River asked Mr. Stoddard to increase the quail stock for him. 
Mr. Stoddard worked the island quail population up to one bird 
per acre and declared that his work was finished. Not satisfied, 
the owner purchased 2,000 birds and placed them on the island. 
Within eighteen months the number of quail on the island was 
back to the ratio of one quail to each acre. Professor King’s studies 
that ruffed grouse need even more elbow room, and that 
land with one bird to every four acres has reached its carrying 
capacity. 

Just how is the information secured that makes such conclusions 
possible? 

In 1928 ten sporting arms and ammunition companies organized 
an institute designed to build up wild life in the United States. 
This institute established a group of full-time research fellowships. 
One of these, on the cyclic life of the ruffed grouse, was assigned 
to Professor King. Since that time, he has worked on the project 
almost continuously. 

Every month, he and four or five assistants tramp the forty-two 
miles of strip on the Cloquet project, set aside for this work by 
the University of Minnesota. In the twelve-week spring session 
thirty-five or forty junior foresters and wild-life managers live 
and study there. 

Each man, equipped with a note-book and a map of the area, 
begins to walk an hour after sun-up, waiting until that time so 
that birds will be through feeding and will have returned to their 


show 


normal distribution. Each man notes the plant species he en- 
counters, and every object that may have the slightest bearing 
on the life of the ruffed grouse. Most of all he watches for the 


birds themselves. When he flushes one, he stops and notes its fly- 
ing direction. Then, he establishes his bearings and paces the dis- 
tance to the nearest intersection of the strip. In this way, he marks 
the exact spot on which he found the bird. Every bird flushed 
and every nest found is recorded both on the map and in the note- 
book, together with much other information. 


Dyed Tail Feathers 
and duplication are carefully 
identifying the birds. After 


avoided by thorough 
much experimentation, 


Confusion 
methods of 








seven dyes were found which would withstand climatic conditions 
and remain on feathers. A quantity of white feathers was ob- 
tained and dyed. Colored feathers, in varying combinations of 
three colors each, are grafted into the tails of the birds while they 
are young. It is possible, therefore, to identify a bird, whenever 
it is seen, from a distance of from forty to forty-five yards. 


In addition to the colored tail feathers, a metal clip, stamped 
with a number and recorded in the ever-present note-book, is 
fastened to each bird’s leg. 


But this identification is scarcely practicable for the young bird. 
Spending twenty-four days in the egg, it hatches out the size of 
a penny match-box, and, as soon as its down is dry, leaves the 
nest and never comes back. Therefore, the nests are watched and 
the young birds are caught as soon as they are hatched. A metal 
clip, like that used for incisions in human operations, and stamped 
with a number, is fastened under the bird’s wing. By a system of 
serial numbers, not only the date of the bird’s hatching is recorded, 
but its parentage and its brothers and sisters. 


Accuracy and painstaking recording of the most minute details 
are the keystones on which the work is progressing. This makes 
possible the tabulation of much information relevant to the prob- 
lem studied, while not intrinsically bound up with it. For in- 
stanee, Professor King has discovered that not all the animals 
commonly suspected of being hostile to the ruffed grouse actually 
are. On the other hand, those which have been least suspected 
often do the most damage. 

“The chipmunk is an example,” says this observer. “He evi- 
dently thinks partridge eggs make fine marbles. He rolls them 
out of the nest, plays with them and hides them, usually without 
breaking them.” 


On one occasion, Professor King found a nest with twelve eggs. 
Next morning, they were gone. Suspecting a chipmunk, he searched 
about and found all twelve. He replaced them in the nest and 
every egg hatched. 


This project is not complete. The results thus far point to a 
very definite life cycle, which is affected neither by climatic condi- 
tions nor by human interference. They prove that the “half-mile 
cruising radius” and the “carrying capacity of land’ must be 
reckoned with. Above all, they point to the conclusion that if wild 
life is to be restored in the United States, it must be given every 
opportunity to speak for itself; to point out, in its own terms, its 
own destiny. 


Prohibiting shooting will not solve the problem! 
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of their home a dark secret, but a cameraman on the Cloquet area 
found it hidden under a log and snapped this view. 
















































Below—Mr, and Mrs. Ruffed Grouse planned to keep the location 


‘tit 


Reprinted courtesy DuPont Magazine. 





of this Department.—The Editor 





ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 


We desire to have PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS, your monthly magazine, sent to every Resident Li- 
cense Hunter. The Board of Game Commissioners appreciates its friendly relations with all Sportsmen’s Or- 
ganizations. It is our wish to be of some service to them, and at the same time to help further the progress 













Trapping Notes 


Make baited sets instead of placing steel traps in holes. 
Taking dogs with you when going over your trap lines is not so 


Skin animals at once. 


Fox, mink, muskrat, opossum, otter, skunk, 
should be cased. 

Beaver, raccoon, should be left open. 

Have good stretching boards of proper size. 

Remove all flesh and fat from pelt with a dull knife. 

Remove all mud, blood, burrs, etc., from fur. 

Dry all pelts in a cool, shady, well ventilated place. 

The pelt of a fox should be turned fur side out before selling. 

It is best not to shoot an animal in a trap. Bullet holes in the 
skins reduces their values in the eyes of the fur grader. 

Avoid going on another man’s trap line. 

Visit your traps regularly as it will enable you to have better 
results and besides your aim should be to carry on your opera- 
tions in as humane a manner as possible. 

Be courteous to landowners and always ask permission to trap 
and remember to always close gates, replace bars when taken 
down, be careful not to start fires and in now way disturb 
livestock, 


weasel, wildcat, 


Crows, hawks and other birds of prey are not preferable as bait 


Send 50 cents to the Game Commission, Harrisburg, Pa., and 


“It is well for trappers to get rid of their pelts three times a 


The heads of domestic fowl and the entrails of the same make 


February is the month to trap muskrats and mink. 

















good. Many animals dread the scent of a dog and will very 
often abandon their dens and even leave the vicinity. 

for traps set for small animals. Such birds are natural ene- 
mies of all small animal life. 


your name will be placed on the list for a year’s subscription 
to the PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS that contains many 
items of interest to trappers. 


season’’—Harry VanCleve, well known trapper, and for years 
an employe of the Board of Game Commissioners. 


excellent bait for trappers, 


The pelts 
are prime and bring the market prices. 
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The Game Retuge , 


By CHARLES LOSE - 








The Game Refuge consists of three thou- 
sand or more acres of wild mountain land, 
inclosed by a single strand of heavy wire, 
running some three feet above the ground. 
The Refuge embraces a number of parallel 
mountain ridges, one high peak or “knob,” 
many hollows, little and big, and a section 
cf a trout stream. It contains warm, sunny 
slopes and much birch browse for the deer, 
swamps and laurel thickets for the bears, 
good cover and wild gfupes for the ruffed 
grouse, nut trees and hollow oaks for the 
gray and black squirrels, and briar patches 
and rocky ledges for the rabbits. 

The land within the Refuge and all of 
the many thousands of acres surrounding it 
belong to the State of Pennsylvania. The 
whole region was lumbered a score or more 
years ago but it still holds much hardwood, 
some pine and hemlock, and a heavy, vigor- 
ous growth of young timber. In the future 
this large tract of mountain land, including 
the Game Refuge, will be under the watch- 
ful eye of the State. Trees will be cut only 
when they are mature and are interfering 
with younger trees; forest fires will be pre- 
vented in dry seasons by a _ watcher -sta- 
tioned on a tall fire tower; and the game 
will be protected by wardens who will in- 
sist on the close observance of the game laws. 
Inside the Refuge, whether the season be 
open or closed, the hunter, dog, or other 
enemy of the game may not go. Signs, promi- 
nently posted at short intervals all around 
the border of the Refuge give strict warning 
to all who would intrude. Game, striving 
to elude the hunter’s gun or dog, will find 
inside a refuge. <A single strand of wire 
will make them safe. They are here the 
wards of the Keeper and the State. 

The Keeper of the Refuge lives in a 
weatherbeaten house that stands on a bank 
just above the creek road. Through his 
front windows he may look across the valley 
to where the sun sets behind the mountains 


at the head of Dry Run a mile away. On 2 
still night he can hear Little Bear Creek 
running under its two small bridges and 


down over its stony bed to the big pool ia 
the Loyalsock a hundred yards below. In- 
quisitive blue jays often explore the old apple 
trees at the back of his house and in the 
sleepy days of Indian summer cock grouse 
drum in the thickets farther up the slope. 
Now and then a deer comes slowly down 


Bar Bottom Hollow to stand and sniff the 
wood smoke that drifts from the Keeper's 
chimney or to listen to the cow bell in the 
little field below the house. Hunters that 
would seek game in the vicinity of the 
Refuge must pass his door, then by an old 
road up the valley of Little Bear. Each 
one will receive close inspection and possibly 
some questioning as to destination and in- 
tentions. A stray hound will run the gaunt- 
let at great risk to itself. Always the Keeper 
has his ear cocked for the sound of a gun 
and when a loud report echoes among the 
mountains he is uneasy until he has learned 
its source and location. Daily during the 
hunting season he walks the line around the 
Refuge to see that hunter or dog has not 
come too close and that all is safe inside. 
The long trip takes him across high ridges 
and through deep valleys, and nowhere js 
the going easy, but the Keeper knows that 
only by hard work and everlasting vigilance 
is the Refuge to be protected against evil 
doers. 

The Keeper contends with other foes be- 
sides the unsportsmanlike hunter and the 





shelter. 
and 


feeding 
very tame 


Chickadee at 
These birds are 
friendly. 


irresponsible dog. ‘These other enemies of 
his game are the stealthy bob-cat and the 
semi-wild house cat that has taken to the 
woods, the blood thirsty weasel and mink, the 
pestiferous skunk and the wily fox, and some 
of the larger hawks and owls. The Keeper 
also looks upon the raccoon and the crow 
as suspicious characters, and all large snakes 
are under his ban. He believes that raccoons 
and crows destroy many eggs and young 
birds and that big snakes kill young rab- 
bits as well as birds. Against the bob cat 
the house cat, abandoned by the cottager 
at the end of his Summer outing on the banks 
of the creek, he has again little liking. He 
well understands that sooner or later it will 
become a beast of prey. For the fox he has 
some respect but for the weasel, mink, and 
skunk only a great antipathy. The deadly 





tefuge Keeper W. F,. Mason, Renovo, feeding deer 
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€ and Its Keeper 
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rapacity of the weasel and the mink arouses 
his bitter animosity and the destructiveness 
of the skunk offends him. The hawks and 
owls that kill his birds and other small 
game are also on his black list. His Game 
Refuge is no refuge for them. All these 
furred, feathered, or scaley creatures that 
are a source of danger to his own birds or 
animals he classifies as vermin and against 
this vermin he wages a steady, unrelentless 
warfare with gun and trap. The Keeper 
never read much about the “balance of na- 
ture.” If he had he would still believe that 
the bob cat that would kill a helpless spotted 
fawn, or a weasel that would cut the throat 
of a young rabbit, or a skunk that would 
rifle the nest of a ruffed grouse had for- 
feited its own life. Consequently he sets 
many traps along the stream and in the 
holes under the rocks and roots of trees, 
and makes his gun his constant companion. 
To insure the safety of his own wild folk 
within the Refuge he will fight the vermin 
night and day until it is exterminated. 


Again, there are times when the Keeper 
must protect the tenants of the Refuge 
against the dangers of deep snows and winter 
storms. To the bears he gives little thought. 
When winter comes they retreat to the cav- 
ities in Rocky Ridge or to the holes under 
logs or the roots of upturned trees and there 
they lie snug and warm beneath a covering 
of leaves and snow until the sunny days of 
spring start them on a quest for food to 
satisfy their ravenous appetites. For the 
deer, however, the situation is different. Oc- 
easionally snow falls in the mountains to 
the depth of three or four feet. It may lie 
for weeks and confine the deer to a small 
area in which their natural food becomes 


exhausted. At such a time the Keeper will, 
with great labor, transport hay and grain 


to where the starving animals have yarded 
and are managing somehow to maintain a 
feeble existence. In such circumstances the 
wild, shy deer become so tame that they 
seem to welcome the Keeper’s near approach. 
A protracted storm of freezing sleet and 
rain is particularly hard on the ruffed grouse. 
Such a storm encases the buds, the winter 
food of the grouse, in an armor of ice. Be- 
fore a storm of this kind has fully spent 
itself the Keeper is busy scattering buck- 
wheat and other sorts of grain in the hol- 
lows that his grouse have been frequenting. 
The gray and black squirrels being poor pro- 
viders also need his assistance at times. 
Occasionally the crop of nuts in the moun- 
tains is almost a complete failure. When this 
occurs the squirrels leave the deep woods 
for the edges of the farmer’s cornfields where 
they fall an easy prey for the squirrel 
hunters. The destruction of squirrels at such 
times is appalling. To prevent this migra- 
tion of his squirrels and later to provide 





Black Squirrel heading for feeder placed on porch rail by Refuge 
Keeper W. F. Mason, Clinton Co. 


against the winter’s scanty food supply, the 
Keeper stores nuts and grain at places 
easy of access to the little animals. In 
times of cold and hardship for the game 
birds and animals the Refuge becomes their 
“bread line.” 

Furthermore, the Keeper considers him- 
self the special guardian of the many small 
birds that are winter residents in his part 
of the mountains. Among these are nut- 
hatches and chickadees, the hairy and the 
downy woodpeckers, winter wrens and little 
brown creepers, junees and some native spar- 
rows. Flocks of crossbills come frequently 
to see him and the evening grosbeaks are 
not rare visitors. All of these birds get from 
him a friendly reception and when there 
is a spell of severe cold winter weather 
they are likely to receive from his hands 
such food as suet, meal, and some varieties 
of small grain and seeds. He binds the 
suet to the trunk of an apple tree and seat- 
ters the meal and grain along window sills, 
door steps, and other clear spaces near 
house or barn. When pressed by the bitter 
cold and the want of food, shy birds grow 
very tame and sometimes will even feed 
from the Keeper’s hand. Their familiarity 
is pleasant to him. Blue jays will hang 
against the sides of his cornerib while they 





Black Squirrel feeding on porch 
shelter 


extract corn through the wide cracks, and 
crows will come close to the house to look 
for a bone or other scrap of food. For all 
the wild, feathered folk he keeps open house; 
to have them go hungry would spoil his own 
appetite for food. 

The Game Refuge and its Keeper are 
products of the constructive policy of the 
State Game Commission of Pennsylvania. 
Similar game refuges have been established 
and others will be established in favorable 
localities in different parts of the State. The 
policy would seem to be a wise one. Despite 
the brevity of the hunting season, the de- 
crease in bag limits, and the efforts to pre- 
vent illegal hunting, there are certain kinds 
of game that are threatened with extinction. 
With the improvement of the roads and the 
increased use of the automobile, every part 
of the mountairs has become accessible to 
the hunter. On the night preceding the open- 
ing of the grouse and rabbit season, more 
than one hundred and thirty hunters were 
quartered in one small hotel in the moun- 
tains. And on the morning of the opening 
of the deer season, nearly five hundred resi- 
dent and non-resident hunters went forth 
from a single mountain village. Hunters 
nowadays take to the woods, not in hun- 
dreds but in tens of thousands. To save 
our native game birds and mammals from 
extermination, there must be places where 
they may live and multiply unmolested and 
unafraid. 





LOST! 

Beagle hound, about 14 inches 
high, white tail, black blanket, long 
nose, long ears, tan head, with small 
white stripe half way on top of left 
leg. Name—‘Sport,’’ fourteen months 
old. License No. 9880 with brass 
plate with name of owner and his ad- 
dress on collar. Any information re- 
garding this dog should be addressed 
to the owner, Mr. P. S, Pichler, 2020 
Downing Ave., Erie, Pa. or the 
Editor. 
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HARRADON S. SMITH 


“Had,” as he is known to all his friends, 
was born in Wilkes-Barre, December 29, 
1866. He joined Camp 103 of the United 
Sportsmen of Pennsylvania in 1913 and 
was subsequently made chairman of the 
Forestry Committee and a member of the 
Board of Directors. Years later in 1932 
he was elected President of the Head 
Camp of the United Sportsmen, succeeding 
Honorable J. Q. Creveling when he was 
appointed to the Game Commission. Mr. 
Smith has also been very active in the 
formation of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Sportsmen’s Clubs and is chairman of 
the Northeast Division and a member of 
the Executive Committee. 

He likes to fish and hunt and thoroughly 
appreciates the whole-hearted cooperation 
of the Fish and Game Commissions with 
the sportsmen and advocates a more com- 
plete severance of these departments from 
political influence. 

It was he who advocated the purchase of 
what is now Game Lands No. 57 for which 
he obtained many options. 

In private practice he is a member of 
the American Society of Civil Engineers, 
member of the Philadelphia section of the 
same society and a member of the Kiwanis 
Club, 


INCIDENTS OF THE 1935 DEER 
SEASON 


Interesting Notes Gathered by a Member of 
the Reportorial Staff of the 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS | 

A hunter was observed near Pine Grove 
Furnace wearing white trousers. As he 
came through the brush at first glance his 
trousers looked like a deer’s flag. He wore 
no red. 

Three doe deer were killed by a passenger 
train near New Florence on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. The deer were running 
side by side when struck by the locomotive. 
Game Protector McKissick, Ligonier, re- 
moved the carcasses and later they will be 
given to the poor. 

“Peggy,” a tame deer in Idlewood Park, 


near Ligonier, lost its life when a stray 
dog killed it. In the future dogs will be 


prohibited in the park. 
A smaller of two male deer lost its life 
(Continued on Page 16) 
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HERE and THERE WI1 


WHEN GOOD FELLOWS GET 
TOGETHER 

Tea Springs Lodge, situated in Union 
County, fifteen miles from Watsontown, was 
the scene of a happy gathering of sportsmen 
Sunday night, December Ist, when fifty 
nimrods, men of various walks in life, as- 
sembled around the festive board and en 
joyed a splendid dinner, wonderfully pre- 
pared by Mr. and Mrs. Gray, caretakers of 
the camp. The sportsmen were guests of 
Hon. Albert Johnson, Federal Judge, Lewis- 
burg, Pa., and he was given a great ovation 
when introduced by his son, Albert John- 
son, who acted as toastmaster, following the 
dinner party. Judge Johnson gave some 
sound advise to his guests, urging them to 
observe the laws, to avoid accidents, and to 
remember that the first shot was always 
the best and to be sure to look for two or 
more points to the antler. “You’ll not have 
to shoot again if you look through the sights 
carefully,” said the Judge. 


Another interesting speaker was Samuel 
Pearson, a general in the Boer War. He 
told about the game in South Africa and 


how plentiful it was. He thought that the 
mountains of Pennsylvania were more of a 
jungle than Africa. He invited the audi- 
ence to interrogate him and answered many 
interesting questions. 

Hon. Samuel C. Castner, Williamsport, 
member of the Board of Game Commission- 
ers, gave a very instructive address on the 


activities of the Commission and discussed 
the deer situation. Norman M. Wood, lec 


turer for the Game Commission, followed 
with a short talk of game matters. 

The camp bagged its first deer on the 
last drive made in the afternoon of the first 
day. 

As part of the Harvest Home Celebration 
held in Columbia recently, the fish and 
game association staged a very fine exhibit. 
Many mounted specimens of mammals, birds 
and fish were shown. The Game Commis- 
sion loaned a full exhibit of mounted hawks 
and five display cases of colored and illu- 
minated photographs of wild life in Penn- 
sylvania. 

Under the leadership of John M. Downs, 
President and Leon Emery, Secretary, the 
500 members are active in Junior Club work, 
winter feeding projects, and promoting con 
tests. Prizes are awarded for the largest 
deer head and the largest fish caught. 

Inclement weather did not dampen the 
spirit of the Augwick Valley Fish, Game, 
and Forestry Association sufficiently to pre- 
vent their making a success of their annual 
field day. Despite the rain, the contests in 
the marksmanship and boy scout events 
took place as scheduled. President Corne 
lius and Secretary Price have over six hun 
dred paid-up and active members backing 
them in their vermin exterminaton cam 
paign, restoring program, and junior group 
work. 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
The first prize crow was killed near Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, and W. B. Grabill, Pickaway 
County, near Orient, collected $2. Under 
the Division of Conservation a flock of 200 
crows were caught and banded some months 


ago. The bands call for prizes worth from 
$1 to $25 each. Some of the sportsmen’s 
Clubs in Pennsylvania have adopted the 


same plan 
restraint. 

The number of English Starlings are re- 
turning to the Haarrisburg Capitol build- 
ings, as the cold weather increases. A few 
years ago they roosted on the crystal dome 
by the thousands, but continuous shooting 
at them with blank cartridges eventually 
scared them away, and they did not return 
in any numbers until this winter. 


to keep the big black bird in 

















LESLEY F. BLACKBURN 


Mr. Blackburn was born in East Saint 
Clair Township, Bedford County, April 12, 
1887. After graduating from the public 
school he entered the First National Bank 
of Everett in 1906 and was elected Cashier 
in 1919 and served till 1920 at which 
time he resigned to enter the lumber 
business with his brother. 

He helped organize and served a num- 


ber of years as a Director of the Everett 
Chapter of the Izaak Walton League of 
America, is a member of the Everett Gun 
Club and the Bedford County Game Pro- 
tective Association. 

A natural born organizer he helped es- 
tablish many of the sportsmen’s clubs in 
South-central Pennsylvania as well as 
many civic projects including the Everett 
Airport, Motor Company, Real Estate Cor- 
poration and Fire Insurance Company. 

Fraternally he is a member of the Ev- 
erett Lodge No. 524 F, & A. M., Williams- 
port Consistory A. A. S. R., Jaffa Temple 
A. A. O. N. M. S., Altoona, Pa. 


“DING” DARLING’S SUCCESSOR 
Jra N. Gabrielson, succeeds J. N. Darling, 
as Chief of the Bureau of Biological Survey, 
in which Department he has been affiliated 
in various capacities for a number of years. 
Mr. Gabrielson is the sixth chief of the 
Survey established a half century ago. He 
is a member of the American Ornothologists 
Union, and several other such societies. Mr. 
Gabrielson is the author of several books, 
one now in manuscript, on The Birds of 
Oregon. Before his promotion he was con- 
sulting specialist to the Chief of the Bureau 
and Assistant Chief of the Division of Wild- 
life Research. He graduated from Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa, in 1912. 


—. i ae 


An outstanding example of worth while 
work with work groups, and one which 
might be emulated in many larger Sports- 
man’s Associations, is exemplified in the 
work of the club in West Hamburg. 

Under the leadership of President Gard- 
ner, thirty-two boys from eight to fourteen 
years of age meet two times each week. 
Under their adopted name, “The White 
Eagle Junior Conservation Association,” the 
club meets each Thursday for an educa- 
tional program. Care in the handling of 
firearms, fire prevention, first aid methods, 
studies of birds, fish and mammals consti- 
tute the mid-week programs. Each Sunday 
a fields or woods trip is engaged in, with 
studies of animal habits, identification of 
flowers, birds, and trees, and collections of 
geological and other specimens made. 

Bird house building contests are held and 
prizes awarded. In the snake killing contest 
the boys killed 492 watersnakes, men and 
boys together have erected forty-nine per- 
manent feeding stations. Two hundred 
trees were planted by the club on the Con- 
solidated School grounds, and an ambitious 
stream improvement project is under way. 
A very creditable exhibit was staged re- 
cently in the club-owned Clubhouse in order 
to stimulate the interest on the part of old 
and new members. 





Left to right: 
Rossaine Bushey, 
Bushey, of York. 
bucks on first day. 


David Berger, Mrs. 
and Mr, Ralph 
All killed their 
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{TH THE SPORTSMEN 


SOME DOG!! 

For perseverance, a lowly hound at Port 
Allegany takes the prize. Proprietor Wag- 
ner, of the Butler Hotel, vouches for the 
facts as given. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, this dog 
was seen by Mr. Wagner a mile and a half 
from home dragging a beef head weighing 
about forty pounds. He was slowly making 
progress in reverse, and by noon had cov- 
ered almost half the distance. Shortly be- 
fore nightfall the gigantic trek was ended, 
and “Mutt” was contentedly gnawing on the 
well earned repast in his own back yard. 








A successful fox hunter in McKean County 
has a unique system which he uses to outwit 
sly Reynard. This hunter in killing red 
foxes uses a cow bell. Following the track 
in the snow afoot he rings the bell at short 
intervals as he progresses and the fox 
through carelessness, indifference, curiosity, 
or perhaps through being “Cowed” allows 
itself to be approached within shooting 
range. This same hunter tracks down gray 
foxes in snow by keeping after them on foot 
until they finally give up and enter a hole 
or climb a tree. 

The salutary effect which is exerted by a 
live sportsmen’s organization with a large 
and seriously minded membership, is mark- 
edly demonstrated in Blair County. Through 
a full realization of their responsibility as 
co-owners of game, the members of the 
Williamsburg Club have cooperated with the 
game officers to the extent that a section 
which once was a “Sore thumb” to a Protec- 
tor is now one of the cleanest spots in the 
State so far as violations are concerned. 

Animals frequently display much intelli- 
gence and often risk grave dangers in pro- 
tecting their young from enemies. 

In Greene County this past year a field 
officer saw a large blacksnake making its 
way to a gray squirrel’s nest high in a tree. 
When his snakeship reached a point about 
two feet below the nest a large squirrel 
launched itself directly upon the snake, 
caused it to lose its purchase upon the tree, 
and both were precipitated to mother earth. 

The squirrel, seemingly unhurt, again 
climbed its tree, and the snake was quite 
content to wriggle away and forego a juicy 
squirrel dinner. 

Another officer, upon investigating erratic 
actions on the part of a large rabbit in tall 
grass, found it to be jumping high in the air 
and stamping a snake bent on a meal of 
young cottontails. Badly whipped in the 
encounter, the snake left the scene of strug- 
gle, possibly to find another nest with 
mother away from home. 


THE COLUMBIA FISH AND GAME 
ASSOCIATION 
The members of that association are erect- 
ing a great many feeding shelters for game 
and expect to have regular crews visit them 
throughout the winter. 


1% 





CHARLES R. HOBSON 


Mr. Hobson was one of the organizers 
of the Pennsylvania Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs. The first meeting to formu- 
late the federation plan was held in his 
office in Homestead, Pa., in 1924. The 
plan was first adopted in Western Penn- 
sylvania, and later by the entire State. He 
has been a director of the federation since. 
that time and is also vice-chairman of the 
Southwestern Division. In 1925, he or- 
ganized and was later President of the Al- 
legheny County Sportsmen's League, the 
first County League organized under the 
Federation Plan and has since then served 
continuously as its State Delegate. In 
these various positions, he has worked 
hard and unselfishly for the best interest 
of the sportsmen of the State. 

He is 55 years of age but claims he is 
still young enough to follow his big going 
bird dogs and roam the mountains yearly 
in quest of a wily buck. A sincere and 
tireless worker for the cause of conserva- 
tion—an outstanding sportsman in every 
sense of the word. 


SPECIAL LICENSES 


The following special licenses have been 
issued from June 1, 1935 to November 30, 
1935: Taxidermy, 216; Ferret Owner’s, 47; 
Ferret Breeder’s, 1; Propagating, 300; Col- 
lecting, 16; Fur Dealer’s ($5), 120; Fur 
Dealer’s ($10), 222; Fur Dealer’s ($50), 
11; Fur Farming, 41; Field Trials, 1. 


CLUB ACTIVE 


The Pennsylvania Game and Fish Propa- 
gation Association in a report furnished by 
its President, Sam Light, outlines some of. 
the major activities during the past year. 
During the summer they put on a campaign 
to get farmers to use the flushing bar and 
had many posters printed with a cut show- 
ing this device. These they distributed 
among the landowners. The organization 
killed 311 stray house cats within a ten 
mile radius of Punxsutawney, and also 
raised and released about 400 ringnecks. 
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Young Red-shouldered Hawks 


INCIDENTS OF THE 1935 DEER 
SEASON 
(Continued from Page 14) 

in a battle that lasted for hours in Couders- 
port District, Potter County, before the 
season opened. The scene was witnessed by 
three small game hunters and they reported 
it to George Dorrance. The dead deer held 
the killer prisoner until Dorrance shot an 
antler off the buck that had succumbed. 

A hit-and-run buck deer collided with an 
automobile operated by Herbert Lowe on 
Route 31 in Lehigh County. Mr. Lowe’s 
car was badly damaged. 

On the Lackawanna Road, near Netcong, 
a doe deer wrecked Charles Barby’s auto- 
mobile. The deer was so badly injured that 


it was killed by a state trooper and he 
turned it over to a local Game Protector. 
Ralph Reigel, Berks County, bagged a 


six point, 178 pound albino deer near New 
Slateville on the third day of the season. 
The deer was perfectly white save a brown 
spot on the head. Reigel was very proud 
of his trophy. 

The law provides that game can only be 
killed with firearms shot from the shoulder 
and the bow and arrow, but Leo Fessler, 
Pine Grove, unavoidably got his deer on the 
first day of the season without either and 
almost lost his life when a five point buck 
jumped into his automobile while he was on 
his way to work. The deer killed itself and 
Fessler was taken to the hospital suffering 
with chest injuries he had sustained in the 
erash. A passing trucker took the deer to 
Fessler’s home after he had ’phoned to 
Pottsville reporting the accident. 

Chaining a buck to a tree after they 


had 


discovered it had been wounded by buck 
shot, John Shliner and Michael Zaharcahak, 
two small game hunters hunting in the 
Clear Shade Section, Somerset County, noti- 
fied Game Protector Woodward. The deer 
was killed later to put it out of its misery. 


Jerre Culp, deputy game protector, Co- 
lumbia, hunting in Lycoming County, 
brought home a brown bear that weighed 
over 150 pounds. His prize, unusual al- 


though it is really a black bear, just being 
a color phase of that Anyhow it 
is a fine prize and unusual in the woods of 
Pennsylvania. 


species. 


Shooting a six-point buck and carrying it 
over a mile, Mrs. Ora Fetcho, Brownsfield, 
surprised her husband, John, when she came 
out of the forest with the deer on her 
shoulders. 

Miss Inez Shanafelter, Blain, possibly the 


youngest person to shoot a deer, killed a1 

eight-point on her father’s farm, Guy B 

Shanafelter. The girl is 13 years of age. 
Attempting to take possession of a_ six 


point before it was dead, Roy Hill, Huner, 
2a., Was severely injured when the anima! 
tossed him over an embankment in the 
Huner Mountains on the afternoon of De 
cember 9th. He sustained lacerations of 
the head and face. 

Caught in the act of attempting to file 
& notch on a buck large enough to 
hang a key ring thereon, a Mt. Jewett nim 
rod was apprehended by a Game Protector 
and his partner, a non-resident, paid the 
fine of $100.00 for having an illegal deer. 

Mrs. Samuel Gangwer, Jr., Weatherly, is 
the proud possessor of an eight point that 
she killed near Hudsondale. 


spike 


Robert Sutton, Franklin, Clayton Lehman, 
Harrisburg, Harry E. Clepper, attendants at 
the Pennsylvania State Forest School, Mont 
Alto, staged a unique hunt with bow and 
arrow in the Mont Alto State Forest in 
the second day of the big game _ season. 
Although they did not make a kill they had 
several shots and enjoyed the archery prac- 
tice. 

At Kane, a few days before the big game 
season opened, excitement prevailed when 
a deer charged through a show window in 
a display room and ran direct toward Ben- 
jamin Lewis, a salesman. The deer, a good 
sized buck, escaped from the building and 
was soon into the streets and woods. 

Samuel Kuns, a deputy game protector, 
Lock Haven, captured two inmates of the 
Rockview Penitentiary, the last day of No- 
vember. The prisoners were escaping in a 
stolen automobile when captured by the 
game official. The prisoners were turned 
over to State Police. 

A. C. Valentine, Centreville, almost lost 
his life when a doe deer jumped from the 
side of the bank of the Horseshoe Trail on 
to the hood of his car. Mr. Valentine’s son 
was pinned under the car when the machine 
turned over, but was not seriously injured. 
Game Protector Dittmar, Everett, was noti- 
fied, and the deer, sustaining fatal injuries, 
was removed. 

They're shooting deer in Chester County 
now. Earl Griest, Little Britain, George 
Jamison, Oak Hills, Lancaster County, 
hunting in the barrens, near Oxford, Chester 
County, each bagged legal deer, 3 and 4 
points respectively. The barrens are on the 
Pennsylvania and Maryland lines. 

Mrs. Paul Buckalew, Bloomsburg, hunt- 
ing for two seasons, secured two deer. Last 
year she bagged a fine specimen and on the 
second day of this season Mrs. Buckalew’s 
perfect aim gave her another fine trophy. 
Charles A. Garci of Beyer, Indiana Coun- 
y, felled a splendid 9 point buck and a 400 
lh. bear. 


BOIL IT DOWN 
JOE LINCOLN 


If you’ve got a thought that’s happy, 
soil it down; 
Make it short and crisp and snappy, 
soil it down; 
When your brain its coin has minted 
Down the page your pen has sprinted— 
If you want your product printed 
soil it down. 


Take out every useless letter, 
Boil it down; 
Fewer syllables the better, 
Boil it down; 
Make it plain, express it 
So we'll know, not merely guess it; 
Then my friend ere you address it, 
Boil it down. 


out all the useless trimmings, 
3oil it down 

Skim it well, then skim the skimmings, 

Boil it down; 

When you’re sure ’twould be a sin to 

Cut another sentence into, 

Send it on and we'll begin to 

Boil it down. 


Boil 


DEER AND SNARES 


It is quite well known to trappers and 
sportsmen that improperly set traps take a 
considerable toll of game animals and birds, 
entirely aside from the fur bearer for which 
the “sets” are intended. This is especially 
true where traps are placed directly in 
burrows and runways used by game animals, 

It is not generally known that in the use 
of snares, not only are valuable dogs and 
small game animals caught and strangled, 
but even deer and domestic animals are 
sometimes ensnared. 

Three days before the opening of the 1934 
deer season, while hunting small game near 
Hicks Run, John Holleran, a radio dealer 
of St. Marys, and his son Joe found a legal 
buck “tied up” in the woods. 

While Mr. Holleran was not interested in 
pre-season venison, his suspicions were 
aroused when he saw the buck standing near- 
by and making no effort to run away. In 
walking up to close quarters he found that 
a picture-wire snare was tightly fastened 
above a foot. The pole drag at the other 
end had gathered a mass of ferns and weeds 
the size of a bushel basket, and was wedged 
tightly between some saplings. Upon at- 
tempting to remove or cut the wire the buck 
plunged about so much as to make its re- 
lease in that manner impossible. They then 
attempted to remove the drag and ball of 
ferns. At this maneuver the now fatigued 
deer struggled so violently that the saplings 
gave way. When last seen he was leaping 
away as hest he could, with his incumbrance 
bouncing along behind. 

Another example portraying the inhuman- 
ity comes from a different corner of the 
State. Near the Westmoreland-Somerset- 
Inter-County line, a year ago during the 
legal season, a hunter saw a good sized buck 
standing near a tree. While the deer was 
plainly watching the sportsman, he made no 
move to escape. Taking note that the neces- 
sary points were present, with some to 
spare, the hunter shot the animal. 

One can imagine his surprise when he 
found a_ picture-wire noose tightly drawn 
about the muzzle of the deer, while the 
other end of the wire was fastened to a 
tree. Unable to eat, the deer would have 
died very shortly of thirst and starvation. 
The taut wire about the nose acted like a 
“twitch” so frequently used in handling 
vicious horses, and the resultant intense 
pain prevented any attempt to escape. 





NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
By NorMan M. Woop 

A group of Schuylkill County sportsmen, 
including Edward and Harvey Evitts, and 
Guy Zimmerman of Llewellyn, are about to 
inaugurate a plan to restock the country- 
side with rabbits. “Every Hunter-Buy-A- 
Rabbit,” will be the slogan and already 
contributions have been received by the 
Llewellyn hunters. 

Two miles south of Central City, Somer 
set County, Edward Pollock, 18 year old 
trapper, caught a huge wild cat in a steel 
trap. A report that this is the first bob 
eat taken in that county in a quarter of 
a century is erroneous, according to bounty 
records. Bounties have been paid on wild- 
cats from Somerset County in a number of 
instances. 

Daniel Smith, 1049 Church Street, Read- 
ing, killed the day’s limit of ringneck pheas- 
unts with one shot on the last day of the 
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small game season while hunting in Berks 
County. Two cock birds got up at one time 
and he made a double with a single shot. 

“Buy fields of grain from farmers to 
provide food for small game and it will 
bring better results than restocking,” Hon. 
Ross L. Leffler, member of the Board of 
Game Commissioners, said when speaking 
before the annual banquet of the North Ten 
Mile Valley Sportsmen’s Association, Mari- 
anna, Pa. 

The twentieth annual banquet of the 
Chester County Rod and Gun Club, Inc., 
will be held in the Coatesville Y. M. C. A,, 
Tuesday night, January 28th. Among the 
guest speakers will be Hon. Seth E. Gordon, 
Hon. O. N. Deibler, of the Pennsylvania 
Game and Fish Departments; Hons. W. 
Butler Windle and Ernest Harvey, Judges 
of the Chester County Court. 

Harry M. Zook, Pottstown, was chosen 
president, and Albert H. Jones, Coatesville, 
Secretary, at the annual election of the 
club. Several hundred sportsmen will at- 
tend the banquet at which time prizes will 
be awarded for the biggest fish caught this 
year. Mrs. Verna Kurtz Lambert, well 
known whistler, will imitate many of the 
birds native to Pennsylvania, and other 
numbers will follow. 

The Fayette Gun Club, Uniontown, Pa., 
closed its 1935 season on October 26th, with 
a splendid shoot and will reopen in the 
spring of 1936. C. M. Board, the secretary, 
has been very much pleased with the suc- 
cess of the club. 

The new law provides that it is unlawful 
to cast the rays of any headlight, spotlight 
or other artificial light upon a deer, elk or 
bear while having in possession a firearm 
or other implement whereby big game could 
be killed, even though such game is not shot 
at or injured, but does not apply to the 
rays of headlights on a highway where there 
was no attempt to locate game. 

Mr. Harvey I. Specht, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector, Denver, Pa., told the Editor the fol- 
lowing interesting story. He has charge of 
some WPA workers and the other day while 
in the fields they heard a peculiar noise in 
the air but could not locate it. Later they 
discovered it was coming from a sleigh bell 
attached to the neck of a turkey vulture 
which was soaring nearby. The buzzard 
was flying close and the bell was easily 
discernible. Some of the workers were very 
superstitious and predicted that something 
was bound to happen. It did, pay day was 
the next day. 

An eight point buck walked up to Andy 
Myers, near Kittanning, on the second day 
of the big game season ten minutes after 







Mother *Possum can climb easily 
with her young on her back 
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he was in the woods and was this hunter 
happy when he took the prize home. One 
shot brought the deer down. 


Possibly the finest specimen of a male 
deer having the largest rack of antlers was 
killed by Paul Schneider, 22, of Bastress, 
Lycoming County. The deer, weighing up- 
wards of 200 pounds, had a rack with 
twenty-four points. 


Miss Harriett Walters, 18, graduate of 
Montoursville High School, was a happy 
girl when she shot and killed an eight-point, 
near Loyalsockville. The young lady was 
hunting with her brothers when she demon- 
strated her prowess and marksmanship. 


Sunday, December 8, W. L. Wise, at the 
Riverview Filling Station, near Lock Haven, 
from 7 A. M. to 7 P. M. counted 237 deer 
and 9 bears being transported on auto- 
mobiles. 


Ralph Shobert, Wilkes-Barre, bagged an 
unusual trophy during the big game season 
when he shot a six-point, but he was a doe 
with antlers. 


* Patrick M. McIntosh, Puzzeltown, 738 
years, is one of the happy nimrods of Penn- 
sylvania, because he bagged an 11-point 
buck that topped the scales at 150, dressed. 
He used an old muzzle loading rifle. 


William McConnell, Towanda, secured a 
fine trophy, but his experience was unusual 
for the fact that he had but one shot, a 
slug from a shot-gun shell and was com- 
pelled to use his jack knife to finish the 
job of killing the animal. 


Harry Fasnacht, teacher in the Kinzer 
School, takes much interest in Game Con- 
servation. Last winter he had a group of 
boys erect many shelters and feeding sta- 
tions, and distributed much grain at these 
“free lunch’ counters for the game and 
protected birds. 


Downingtown sportsmen conducted a very 
creditable game exhibit on the second floor 
of the Minaquas Fire Hall during the month 
of November. 

March 9th to 14th, inclusive, are the 
dates of the Philadelphia Motor Boat and 
Sportsmen’s show to be held in the Com- 
mercial Museum. Game and Fish conser- 
vation will be stressed and trap and rifle 
shooting will be some of the many features. 

February 3d to 7th are the dates of the 
American Wild Life Institute to be held in 
Washington, D. C. The conference will be 
open to everyone and will represent all 
parts of North America. Hon. Seth E. 


Gordon is Secretary of the Institute, 
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BAITED SET FOR FUR-BEARERS 


The many inquiries received at the office of the Board of Game Commissioners 
from trappers would lead us to believe that many trappers fail to realize the im- 
portance of the baited cubby for taking such fur bearers as the skunk, opossum, mink 
raccoon, and weasel. The practice of setting traps in holes and entrances to dens is 
not only bad practice but is not the most successful method of taking these animals. 
The wise trapper will of course locate as many dens as possible but will be very care- 
ful not to disturb them in any manner but will select a site nearby along the paths or 
runways used by these animals and construct a cubby or baited set. The illustration 
above should give anyone a clear idea as to how to construct one of stones. If 
stones are not readily available, an excellent set can be constructed by driving a num- 
ber of sharpened sticks in ground in the shape of a horse shoe and cover with sticks 
and weeds or grass. The object of covering these sets is to prevent the crows and blue 
jays from locating them, as they will steal the bait and sometimes spring the trap. All 
sets should be camouflaged with dead weeds or grass so as to render them as incon- 
spicuous as possible. The cubby should be so constructed that the animal cannot enter 
or leave it without passing over the trap. 


For bait, use canned salmon, chicken heads or entrals, part of the carcass of pine 
squirrel, muskrat or weasel. 





KILL THE 
STRAY CAT 





FEW years ago I was very much inter- 

ested in shooting the woodchuck. In 
pursuit of this hobby I spent several hun- 
dreds of dollars in the finest, most efficient, 
long range super accurate rifles, telescopic 
sights and binoculars procurable. My pals 
were right along with me in this game. 


We found as time went on we were not 
such great sportsmen after all. This bright 
eyed cunning little marmot had no chance 
at all with a heavy barrel 270 Winchester 
equipped with a 10 power Tecker target 
telescopic sight and carefully loaded am- 
munition sniping him at distances up to 400 
yards and even greater and this became 
common sport. Other riflemen became as 
interested and the woodchuck began to grow 
less in numbers. In most cases it was com- 
pletely demolished by the impact of the 
cartridges used and which are necessary 
for ranges beyond 200 yards. 


You see the woodchuck was wasted for 


our enjoyment. As we watched its cunning 
eautious nature through our Zeiss 8/40 
3inoculars we gradually lost interest in 


killing it and for the last five years our 
25 Remington Model 308; 270 Model 54 Win- 
chesters; 30 ’06 Model T Springfields, 
equipped with Zeiss, Hensoldt and Secker 
scopes stand in the racks or spend their 
vicious energy on regulation targets or a 
few crows which are feeding in safe places 
for ground shots. 

Today I can safely say that 95 per cent 
or more of the game we shoot is predatory. 

I find great sport in calling the crow. 
The curiosity of this cautious black fellow 
is its downfall. One can soon become quite 
proficient if he is willing to study the crow’s 
nature and put some time in hunting it 
and is not too stingy with his shot shells. 

My son (15 years old) and I killed 259 
last season and 115 so far this year. I 
use all gauges from 20 to the Super 10 Ga. 


Magnum Ithaca. This big double weighs 
11% lbs. It has heavy 32 in. full choked 
barrels bored to shoot 80% or better pat- 


terns with 2 ounces of 4’s, 3’s or 2’s copper- 
ized. The shell is 3% inches long and is 
made only by Western Cartridge Co. in their 
Super X Record shell. 

The powder charge is equivalent to 5% 
drams of powder and gives the 2 ounce 
charge of shot an instrumental velocity 
over the 40 yd. range of about 1000 ft. per 
second. 

I don’t believe any shotgun manufactured 
since Fred Kimbal’s famous old 6 gauge 
can equal this big Ithaca in performance, 8 
gauges included. This gun carries a good 
8 gauge load. 


About 50 of these Magnums were made 
by Ithaca during the spring of 1930. I ob- 
tained the 15th one made. Charles Askins, 
famous authority on shotgun ballistics, pro- 
cured the first one I understand. It is the 
vermin gun supreme and is actually an 80 
yd. shotgun which performance has been 
claimed by 3 inch, 12 ga. makers and others 
that fell far short of the 80 yd. goal in 
actual field work. 


When I fail to bring down crows, hawks, 
ducks, ete., at 80 yds. or under with this 
big Magnum I know I am missing as it is 
very consistent in performance at above 
ranges with No. 4 and No. 3 copperized shot. 

Anyone who thinks he has a shotgun that 
will consistently throw a killing pattern 
with No. 4 or larger shot (smaller sizes are 
ineffective at these ranges) at 80 yds. will 
get quite a shock of disappointment when he 
tries his gun unless the gun is an 8 gauge 
or similar heavy caliber. 


Most sportsmen would consider the user 
of such a heavy weapon a nut. Perhaps I 





ATTENTION 

The editor expects, within a short 
time, to amass all possible material 
which will eventually be worked up 
into a book or pamphlet on the His- 
tory of Wild Life Conservation in 
Pennsylvania. We want to go back 
as far as possible and unearth all the 
early literature that was ever written 
in this field. To this end some of 
our readers may be able to help a 
great deal and many of them may 
already know of publications § to 
which they can refer us or of au- 
thentic instances which should be 
included, 

Anything along this line will be 
greatly appreciated. 











am a dyed-in-the-wool gun nut. I have over 
80 rifles, pistols, and shotguns in my collec- 
tion, but I do get a great deal of satisfaction 
out of folding up a crow or hawk usually 
stone dead when either of said birds is fly- 
ing over 200 or 250 feet up feeling secure in 
its altitude. 


Trapping the wildcat, fox and weasel dur- 
ing spare time, calling crows and hawks in 
to the shotgun; sniping the water snake 
with .22 pistol or rifle and sniping crows 
and hawks at long range (when safe shots 
are available) with the telescopic outfits 
mentioned before, constitute our form of 
recreation. Along with this shooting game 
comes the motion picture phase of the game 
which is just as interesting. I have crawled 
and stalked for hours to get telephoto pic- 
tures of woodchuck, beaver, deer and many 
other forms of wildlife in their natural 
habitat. After all a fellow only gets out 
of his sport what he puts into it. 


The man who buys a license and is dis- 
appointed because he cannot get his two 
ringnecks or two grouse or perhaps 5 rabbits 
and 5 squirrels every day he goes out is a 
hog of the worst type. This same fellow 
will not spend any effort or ammunition to 
kill a Cooper’s Hawk, Goshawk, Sharp-shin, 
Great Horned Owl, crow or other predator 
which is far more cunning than the game 
he hunts. I know this to be true as I 
helped former Game Protector’ William 
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Anneman check up a lot of records sent in 
a year or two ago to the State by different 
sportsmen from our section. Ninety-eight 
per cent of the animals killed were our rab- 
bits, grouse, ringnecks and squirrels. Here 
and there a house cat was reported or a 
hawk which was usually a red-tail or rough- 
leg. 

I find the sportsmen who seek the preda- 
tors are men who are more alert, cunning in 
woodcraft and better versed in all ways in 
this great scheme of nature than the in- 
dividual who goes out only for the purpose 
of shooting to eat or to kill and kill until 
he gets the limit—James W. Varner. 


Hugh Baker, Refuge Keeper in Tioga 
County, on his weekly report states: “On 
November 21st a twelve point buck and an 
eight point buck had antlers locked while 
fighting in Elkland. They were found by 
small game hunters, but one, the smallest 
was dead. It was necessary to shoot one 
horn from the deer to release the live one. 
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The York County Gun Club, York, Pa., 
recently entertained a good field of marks- 
men at Haines’ Park. Straight trap shoot- 
ing was also enjoyed. The tournament was 
under the direction of D. Everett Moore, 
field captain. At skeet E. H. Alleman, Har- 
risburg, and C. R. Binkley, Denver, took 
part. Alleman broke 49 x 50; Binkley, 47 x 
50. Alleman was high in the 16 yard event, 
breaking 46 x 50. 

In connection with a conference of the 
American Wild Life Institute to be held in 
Washington, D. C., many outdoor writers 
of United States and Canada will assemble. 
The Outdoor Writers’ Association has been 
invited to attend. 

The West Chester Skeet Club continues 
to take on renewed interest in clay target 
marksmanship. Albert Penrose, Pete Good- 
win, Judges Windle and Harvey are some 
of the devotees of the skeet sport. 

Mrs. Nicholas Biddle, wife of Major Bid- 
dle, head of the Pennsylvania Board of 
Game Commissioners, and Mrs. Bean, wife 
of Senator Bean, are two of the outstanding 
trap shooters who are participating in events 
in Philadelphia and vicinity. 


From a painting by George Gray. 


THE SMALL GAME HUNTER 











WITH THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


At Camp Perry, Ohio, at this year’s Na- 


tional Rifie and Revolver Matches, Mr. L. 
A. Bull, with a .30 calibre service rifle, de- 
feated 1034 riflemen and. won second place 
in the members’ match. Joseph F. Hankens, 
600 yard, Crowell Match, made a perfect, 
Truman Randle, the American Legion In- 
dividual; George Scott, the Winchester 
Rifle Match: T. P. Samsoe, National Small 
Bore Championship; C. B. Hurley, .38 cali- 
bre NRA Champion; H. J. Adams, best all- 
around rifle and pistol marksman. 

Skeet improves a marksman’s ability to 
shoot quick. Youth appears to be supreme 
at skeet. L. S. Pratt, 28, Indianapolis, 
Indiana, is regarded as the best skeet shot 
in America. His record this year is 244 x 
250. 

In shooting before the traps marksmen 
often wonder how many grains of shot from 
a load hits the clay. Of twenty patterns 
the average was 12-6 or of the 6271 pellets 
there were just 251 grains struck the targets. 
From six to 10 grains of shot will break the 
target. 

Confidence is worth while when shooting 
before the traps. A marksman participat- 
ing in the State Shoot at Harrisburg some 
years ago was missing too many when a 
well known instructor came along and wit- 
nessed the poor shooting. The instructor 
placed some shells in the shooter’s carrying 
receptacle and from then on the fellow 
went straight. “How did you like those 
shells,” inquired the instructor. “Great,” 
retorted the shooter. “Well,” replied the am- 
munition representative, “they were the 
same shells you had in your holder. I 
took a handful out and put the same ones 
back.” Have confidence when shooting at 
the traps, the rifle range, and at game. 

Shamokin will be the scene of the Penn- 
sylvania State shoot at flyers, and National 
Championship at flyers, February 22-23. 
There promises to be a big field of shooters 
there. The targets will be registered. 

Grand American Handicap, South End 
Gun Club, is another feature registered clay 
target shoot, and live birds, February 20- 
22. George E. Neubling, the secretary, says 
this will be one of the classics of the 1936 
season. 

E. F. Woodward, Houston, Texas, widely 
known sportsman, and who held the world’s 
highest trapshooting average, ever made on 
1000 registered targets, an average of .9950, 
has temporarily lost the sight of both eyes. 
He won the Texas championship twice on 
200 straight. His host of friends wish his 
speedy recovery. 

Registered tournaments for the Great 
Eastern Handicap will be held on the 
grounds of the South End Gun Club, Lor- 
ane, on January 9, 60 11. 
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FLEMING 


THICKET FEEDING STATION AND AUXILIARY UNITS 


Grouseville and Bobwhitestown, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Warden: 
We are hungry out here. 


Dear Game 


Fact is, we are living worse than those on Relief. 


They, 


at least get regular rations per week, but we “Ain’t Gettin’ Nuthin’” and are living on a 


few Haws. 

grain. 
Our 

a crumb, 


main 


and snow six inches deep. 


feeding station in Grouseville was a pretty bleak-looking place today. 
The farmer on whose land we live, Lyle L. Me- 


However, the supply is limited, so please hurry up and deliver some cracked 


Not 


Mahan, Valley Forge, fed a flock of us Quail yesterday with what he could scrape up. 


There are few 


who can hit us Grouse when they do shoot at us, and our numbers are 


greatly depleted on account of Vermin, but we are going to stage a comeback in here if 


we don’t starve. 


About one hundred and 


twenty-five pounds will do for the winter as 


Lyle covers 


plenty of ground and has numerous places we know of to put it. 


Rabbits are very searce in here this year. 
There is only one in the whole territory and he is an old Bachelor 
Regular 


to keep us company. 
like Lyle. Too slow to get himself a wife. 


Lyle has this farm posted but feeds us on ground not posted. 
anyone from 
If the Game Commission 
with rabbits 
100 acres more will 
they soon find they can’t. 


to keep hunters off, but to keep 
around knows they can hunt. 
been hunted to death in recent years, 
be open to hunting next year. If not, 
if Lyle says they can’t hunt on it, 
and has the Say So. 


What about getting Lyle a few Ringnecks 


Hermit. Lives in a hollow log. 


The posters are not 
house. Everyone 
restocks this farm, which has 
and some ringnecks, the farm wil] 
be shut off to hunters, and 
Lyle is farming here 


breaking into his 


Lyle does very little hunting himself, and a stranger can hunt on here as much as a 


friend if he plays the game square. 


Anyway here is what we wish you would leave at Oertels at Stoops Farm as quickly 


as possible: 25 or even a 100 lbs. of feed. Lyle’s getting the Oertel kids interested in 
feeding and the 25 lbs. is for them. We would rather have ours delivered to Lyle’s 
barn. Lyle has the road fixed in fine shape but you need chains. Save Lyle lugging it 
a mile. 


Hurry and regards from the Grouse and Bob-white families. 


es 


125 pounds of grain and a_ bushel 


Since the above was written the Game Protector, Mr. Burns, brought Lyle 
of ear corn. 


Now everything is fine. 





THE LAND PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page 7) 
and one-half miles from State 
Lands No. 56. 

104.8 acres of woodland offered by the 
Heirs of Maria Leichliter, which will be- 
come part of State Game Lands No. 56. 

Butler County: Washington Township 

164 acres consisting of an old farm and 
woodland offered by James A. MeNeish, 
and connecting with State Game Lands 
No. 95 east of Annandale. 

Warren County: Deerfield Township 

95 acres offered by Miss Blanche Conk- 
lin. This is a recently cultivated farm 
and practically surrounded by a _ portion 
of State Game Lands No. 86. 

Lycoming County: McIntyre Township 

800 acres of woodland offered by the 
Grays Run Club, on Lower Long Run, a 
tributary of Grays Run. 

Erie County: Conneaut Township 

335 acres offered by M. F. Bramley. 
This is partly cut-over woodland and old 
farm, and connects with State Game 
Lands No. 101, situated about two miles 
southwest of Albion. 

Huntingdon County: Hopewell Township 

1,000 acres of woodland offered by Vera 
M. Beyer on the east side of Tussey Moun- 
tain, connecting two segments of State 
Game Lands No. 73. 

Chester County: Nottingham Township 

A counter offer was made to the Mentor 
3uilding and Loan Association for 197.3 
acres of woodland on the east side of the 
Octoraro Creek, which, if accepted, will be 

under contract for purchase. 


Game 


placed 


DOG PROTECTS DEER 


A very unusual affair occurred in Clarks 
Valley recently and for the good of the order 
I feel you should know about it. As told to 
me by Mrs. Lucy A. (Bayard) Paschall who 
resides near our Auxiliary Refuge No. 33: 

Mrs. Paschall is the owner of two fine 
registered collie dogs which are maintained 
on their vast timber estate for the fall 
cattle roundup. 

In the early morning of September 16th, 
two mongrel dogs were heard and later 
sighted in pursuit of a female deer, headed 
west on the slope of Stony Mountain. 

One of the collie dogs crossed the stream 
and held the dogs at bay while the deer 
escaped. During the melee the deer came 
to the bed of a stream and fell in the water, 
exhausted. 

When the collie was satisfied the mongrels 
were driven far in the mountain it returned, 
found the deer in the stream and lay down 
beside it, the two animals remaining there 
for several hours. 

When the doe was sufficiently rested she 
got up and fled to the timber again, and 
the dog returned home.—Game Protector 
Mark Motter. 


Going into the woods to replenish food 
for wild turkeys, Game Protector Carpenter, 
Forest County, found the feeding station 
destroyed by a bear. The bear had consumed 
a half bushel of corn previously left at the 
station for the turkeys. Maybe the bear 
thought the food was placed there for him. 
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